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ACADEMIC  ADVENTURES  IN  BLOOMSBURY 

My  safari  to  Bloomsbury  was  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  grim  month  of 
August,  1914.  I  had  completed  ten  years’  service  as  one  of  the  three  academic 
secretaries  of  the  University  of  London,  then  administered  in  the  Imperial  Institute, 
and  had  attained  the  maximum  salary  under  the  scale.  In  addition  to  academic 
administration  of  which  I  did  a  full  share,  I  was  Military  Secretary  and  Quarter¬ 
master  of  the  Officers  Training  Corps,  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts, The  Brown 
Institution,  the  Physiological  Laboratory,  the  University  of  London  Club  Organiza¬ 
tion  Committee,  the  last  unofficial.  Too  many  masters  !  The  position  became 
intolerable. 

The  complications  were  sympathetically  considered  by  the  University  and  the 
Senate  gave  me  an  independent  appointment  as  Military  Secretary.  This  appoint¬ 
ment  was  combined,  by  permission  of  the  Senate,  with  the  Residential  Secretaryship 
of  the  University  of  London  Club  opened  at  19  and  21  Gower  Street  in  August, 

1914. 

I  abandoned  a  comfortable  little  house  at  South  Kensington  and  accompanied 
by  my  faithful  housekeeper,  Miss  Payne,  trekked  to  Bloomsbury  to  face  its  unknown 
perils. 

Under  official  pressure  the  O.T.C.  headquarters  for  administrative  purposes 
removed  to  46  Russell  Square  in  the  autumn  of  1914. 

The  omens  for  migration  to  Bloomsbury  were  not  propitious.  According  to  an 
announcement  in  The  Times  on  May  15th,  1912,  a  body  of  trustees  had  been  appoint¬ 
ed,  presided  over  by  R.  B.  Haldane,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a  site  in  Bloomsbury 
for  the  new  headquarters  recommended  by  the  Royal  Commission  (the  Haldane 
Commission).  It  was  stated  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  University,  Lord  Rosebery, 
would  represent  the  University  on  that  body.  Strong  feeling  was  aroused  in  the 
University  because  it  was  thought  that  the  Chancellor  had  committed  the  University 
to  a  site  without  authority;  this.  Lord  Roseber)^  denied.  The  Vice-Chancell6r  (Sir 
William  Collins)  submitted  his  resignation,  afterwards  withdrawn.  Sir  Edward 
-Busk,  Chairman  of  Convocation,  made  strong  representations.  Lord  Rosebery 
wrote  to  him  under  date  April  12th,  1912,  that,  on  being  asked  to  be  a  trustee  for  a 
large  sum  of  money  to  be  collected  for  the  University,  "  I  accepted  at  once  and  never 
gave  the  matter  a  second  thought.”  He  added  that  the  trustees  never  met,  and  the 
matter  passed  out  of  his  mind.  On  March  25th,  1912,  it  was  announced  that  the 
total  offered  towards  the  new  site  was  ;^305,000.  In  the  result,  the  generous  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  fund  were  returned  to  the  donors.  A  similar  incident  had  occurred 
a  few  years  previously  in  relation  to  the  proposed  Institute  of  Medical  Studies,  the 
donors  in  this  case  including  the  King  for  a  hundred  guineas. 

What  had  happened  to  previous  academic  wayfarers  in  Bloomsbury  ? 

Thomas  Campbell,  who  contributed  to  The  Jaimes  in  1825  the  famous  letter  from 
which  the  University  of  London, afterwards  called  University  College,  originated, trav¬ 
elled  two  hundred  miles  in  a  “  bone-shaking  and  uncomfortable  coach  ”  to  Berlin  to 
measure  the  rooms  in  the  palace  given  by  the  King  for  Berlin  University  ;  wishing 
for  the  first  time  he  were  a  King  able  to  give  a  palace  for  London  University. 
■”  A  simple,  sensitive  creature,”  according  to  Francis  Place,  Campbell  felt  he  had 
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been  tricked  out  of  the  credit  of  being  the  originator  of  the  University  ;  he  soon 
faded  out,  even  as  a  member  of  the  Council.  On  the  centenary  of  his  death,  I  placed 
my  tribute  of  flowers  at^^e  foot  of  his  statue  in  Westminster  Abbey  alongside  a 
wonderful  wreath  —  Poland’s  tribute. 

Leonard  Horner,  first  Warden  of  the  University  (now  University  College) 
soon  resigned.  He  printed  privately  “  A  Letter  to  the  Council  of  the  University  of 
I.ondon,”  dated  1st  June,  1830.  A  week  later  the  Council  passed  a  resolution  of 
complete  confidence  ;  but  he  gave  up  an  unequal  struggle.  Horner,  at  a  salary  of 
;^1,200,  was  replaced  by  a  Secretary  to  the  Council,  at  a  salary  of  ;^200.  C^urious 
how  this  pattern  has  persisted.  His  tombstone  makes  no  reference  to  his  services 
as  first  Warden  of  the  University  of  London.  The  new  secretary  had  no  authority 
over  the  professors. 

Arthur  Hugh  Clough,  appointed  first  principal  of  University  Hall,  Gordon 
Square,  in  1849,  faded  out  in  1852.  He  wrote  in  a  letter  to  T.  Arnold  (29th  October, 
1849),  “  I  have  no  confidence  in  my  tenure.  For  intolerance,  O  Tom,  is  not 
confined  to  the  cloisters  of  Oxford.”  His  wife’s  memoir  says,  “  He  was  obliged  to 
give  up  University  Hall.”  Exiled  to  the  United  States,  his  nostalgia  was  not  for 
Bloomsbury,  W.C.  —  but  for  Piccadilly,  W. 

“Ye  flags  of  Piccadilly, 

Which  I  hated  so,  I  vow 
I  could  wish  with  all  my  heart. 

You  were  underneath  me  now.” 

His  crowning  glory  came  when,  in  a  dark  hour  for  our  nation,  the  Prime  Minister 
(Winston  Churchill)  broadcast  to  the  world  two  stanzas  from  his  poem  —  “  Say  not 
the  struggle  nought  availeth  ...” 

Intriguing  Bloomsbury  !  Navel  of  London’s  sprawling  body,  spreading  your 
pavements  to  murky  skies,  lying  in  the  shadow  of  your  tower,  do  we  hear  whispers  of 
the  first  enchantments  of  the  New  Age  ? 

UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON  O.T.C. 

The  University  of  London  contingent  of  Officers  Training  Corps  was  established 
by  War  Office  letter  of  January  9th,  1909.  The  University,  having  accepted  admin¬ 
istrative  responsibility,  appointed  me  Military  Secretary  in  December,  1908.  We 
started  without  much  encouragement,  official  or  unofficial.  The  War  Office  Report 
of  1907  scheduled  the  anticipated  grants  for  Certificate  ‘  B  ’  as  follows  : — Cambridge, 
;^1,800  ;  Oxford,  /1, 000  ;  Edinburgh,  ;^1,000  ;  Aberdeen  and  the  smaller  University 
Corps,  ;^800.  London,  if  included  at  all,  found  shelter  in  the  fourth  and  last  category. 
John  Bull,  describing  the  inaugural  meeting  of  students  addressed  by  Haldane  on 
the  formation  of  the  University  of  London  O.T.C. ,  remarked  :  “  .  .  .if  from 

such  uncouth  material  our  future  officers  are  to  be  drawn, 'then  all  we  can  say  is 
‘  God  help  England  ’.” 

The  strenuous  war  years  passed.  .After  the  armistice,  I  was  occupied  with  the 
purchase  of  Standing  Camp  at  Great  Kimble,  the  compilation  of  the  Roll  of  War 
Service,  and  as  Hon.  Treasurer  of  the  War  Memorial  Fund. 

The  following  is  a  notice  of  the  Memorial  Fund  published  in  the  Daily  Telegraph 
(March  20th,  1920)  : 

The  Earl  of  Rosebery,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  London  and  Major  Sir 
Edward 'H.  Busk,  chairman  of  Convocation  and  of  the  Military  Education  Committee, 
acting  as  president  and  vice-president  of  the  appeal  committee,  are  inviting  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  a  fund  for  establishing  a  memorial  to  past  members  of  the  University 
of  London  O.T.C.  who  fell  in  the  war,  and  to  commemorate  the  war  service  of  past 
and  present  members  of  the  contingent.  Among  the  members  of  the  committee  are 
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Marshal  Foch  and  Field-Marshals  Viscount  French  and  Sir  Henry  Wilson,  Viscount 
Haldane,  Major-General  E.  B.  Ashmore,  Colonel  Maxwell  Earle,  Major-General  Sir 
A.  Lynden-Bell,  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  Viscount  Esher,  and  the  Hon.  Lady 
Egerton,  mother  of  Lieut-Colonel  Arthur  Egerton,  Coldstream  Guards,  first  adjutant 
of  the  contingent  (1909-13),  who  fell  in  action  at  Loos,  and  to  whom  it  is  proposed  to 
dedicate  a  personal  memorial. 

The  honorary  secretaries  are  Major  B.  M.  Cloutman,  V.C.,  M.C.,  B.A.,  and 
Brevet-Major  A.  C.  T.  White,  V.C.,  M.C.,  B.A.,  the  two  survivors  of  the  five  former 
cadets  of  the  contingent  who  gained  the  V.C.  during  the  war,  the  other  three  being 
Captain  John  Eox-Russell,  M.C.,  R.A.M.C.,  Major  Frederick  Henry  Johnson,  B.Sc., 
R.E.,  and  Captain  Allastair  Malcolm  Cluny  McReady-Diarmid  (formerly  Arthur 
Malcolm  McCready-Drew),  Middlesex  Regiment. 

The  number  of  past  and  present  officers  and  cadets  who  have  served  in  the  war 
as  officers,  is  4,197.  The  first  commissions  granted  were  3,787  in  the  Army,  385  in 
the  Navy,  and  25  in  the  Air  Force;  but  a  number  of  officers  were  transferred  from  one 
branch  to  another,  e.g.,  from  the  Army  to  the  Royal  Air  Force.  These  officers 
served  on  every  front,  and  assisted  in  the  defence  of  London,  one  of  them  (Major  F. 
Sowrey,  D.S.O.)  a  former  student  of  King’s  College,  bringing  down  in  flames  a 
Zeppelin  near  the  City,  and  later  a  Gotha  aeroplane.  Of  these  officers  657  are  known 
to  have  fallen,  but  it  is  feared  that  this  number  may  be  increased  when  full  informa¬ 
tion  is  received. 

The  Appeal  Committee  consider  that  any  scheme  for  a  war  memorial  should 
include  a  memorial  in  London,  and  they  therefore  propose  to  allocate  to  such  mem¬ 
orial  a  suitable  sum  from  the  fund.  Details  of  this  memorial  are  not  at  present 
settled,, but  it  is  proposed  that  it  shall  be  of  a  purely  commemorative  character.  As 
supplementing  the  memorial  in  London,  it  is  suggested  that  a  permanent  hall  might 
be  provided  for  the  standing  camp  of  the  contingent  at  Great  Kimble,  near  Princes 
Risborough,  Buckinghamshire.  Proposals  for  other  special  memorials  at  the  standing 
camp  to  individuals  or  groups  will  be  sympathetically  considered.  Offers  of  services 
and  of  assistance  in  kind  and  suggestions  from  contributors  to  the  fund  will  also 
receive  consideration. 

The  amount  which  it  is  hoped  to  raise  for  the  complete  scheme  is  ;^30,000.  If 
desired,  contributions  may  be  allocated  either  to  the  memorial  in  London,  or  to  the 
memorial  at  the  standing  camp.  Any  profit  on  the  publication  of  the  Roll  of  War 
Service  will  be  devoted  to  the  War.  Memorial  Fund.  Contributions  to  the  fund 
should  be  remitted  to  the  hon.  treasurer  (Captain  T.  LI.  Humberstone),  at  46,  Russell 
Square,  W.C.l. 

The  Appeal  contained  the  following  particulars  : —  The  number  of  distinctions 
gained  in  the  War  is  1,650,  including  V.C.,  5  ;  D.S.O.  and  Bars,  54  ;  D.S.C.,  8  ; 
M.C.  and  Bars,  588  ;  D.F.C.  and  Bars,  10  ;  A.F.C.,  9  ;  Mentions  in  Despatches, 
707  ;  Croix  de  Guerre  (French),  27  ;  (Belgian),  15  ;  Silver  Medal  for  Military  Valour 
(Italian),  5  ;  Distinguished  Service  Medal  (United  States),  2. 

The  Appeal  also  contained  the  following  note  on  the  Standing  Camp 

Soon  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  the  Military  Education  Committee  of  the 
University  took  into  consideration  the  future  requirements  of  the  University  of 
London  O.T.C.  for  the  military  training  of  cadets  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  as 
a  result  of  the  War  the  training  of  Army  officers  must  be  in  future  at  once  more 
varied  and  more  specialised  in  every  branch  and  that  the  efficient  training  of  cadets 
of  the  Senior  Division  of  the  Officers  Training  Corps  in  a  great  city  will  become 
imposUble  unless  the  drills  and  lectures  which  can  be  arranged  in  town  are  supple¬ 
mented  by  adequate  and  frequent  training  in  the  open  country.  It  appeared  there¬ 
fore  that  the  provision  of  a,  Standing  Camp  in  the  country  would  be  a  necessity  if 
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a  high  standard  of  training  were  to  be  maintained.  The  Committee  did  not  overlook 
— •  and  it  would  certainly  be  recognised  by  cadets  who  were  members  of  the  Contin¬ 
gent  during  the  War  —  that  the  existence  of  a  Standing  Camp  during  the  War  would 
have  been  of  the  greatest  possible  value  for  the  intensive  training  of  cadets. 

Accordingly  a  recommendation  was  submitted  to  the  Senate  of  the  University 
to  authorise  the  purchase  of  an  area  of  76  acres  of  arable  and  grass  land  situated 
about  two  miles  from  Princes  Risborough  and  35  miles  from  London,  adjoining  on 
one  side  Chequers  Park,  on  another  side  Pulpit  Hill  belonging  to  the  Earl  of 
Buckinghamshire,  and  with  frontages  on  the  Icknield  Way  and  another  public  road 
on  the  other  two  sides.  This  recommendation  was  adopted  by  the  Senate  on  July 
23rd,  1919,  and  the  purchase  has  since  been  completed. 

The  outstanding  advantage  of  this  land  for  the  purpose  of  a  Standing  Camp  is 
that  it  includes  a  600  yards  rifle  range.  During  the  War  the  combatant  units  of  the 
Contingent  encamped  for  three  successive  years  (1916,  1917  and  1918)  in  Chequers 
Park,  by  kind  permission  of  Col.  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Lee,  and  the  range  was  used 
each  year  for  the  musketry  training  of  cadets,  most  of  whom  afterwards  served  in 
the  War.  There  is  therefore  already  a  close  association  between  the  War  work  of 
the  University  of  London  O.T.C.,  and  the  Standing  Camp.  Other  advantages 
offered  by  the  site  are  the  natural  beauty  of  the  surrounding  country  and  the  in¬ 
vigorating  character  of  the  air  ;  the  soil  formation  which,  being  chalk,  dries  rapidly 
after  rain,  and  is  therefore  most  suitable  for  camping  ;  and  the  excellence  of  the 
Railway  service.  Princes  Risborough  being  on  two  main  lines  —  the  Great  Western 
Railway  to  Birmingham  and  the  Great  Central  Railway.  The  altitude  is  from  500 
to  600  feet  above  sea  level. 

Subject  to  certain  restrictions.  Col.  Lord  Lee  has  generously  consented  to  allow 
the  University  of  London  O.T.C.  to  exercise  in  Chequers  Park  and  he  states  that 
with  regard  to  the  ultimate  future  —  when  the  house  will  revert  to  the  nation  to  be 
used  as  the  home  of  the  Prime  Minister  for  the  time  being  —  he  can  give  no  pledges, 
but  he  has  no  reason  to  suppose  that  his  official  "  heirs  ”  will  be  less  accommodating 
than  himself. 

4  ' 

The  Vice-Chancellor  submitted  to  the  King  for  his  acceptance  a  copy  of  the  Roll 
of  War  Service  of  the  University  of  London  Officers  Training  Corps,  which  had  been 
specially  bound  by  the  London  County  Council  Central  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts, 
and  His  Majesty  was  graciously  pleased  to  accept  the  copy  ;  further,  in  accordance 
with  the  request  of  the  Senate,  he  presented  specially  bound  and  stamped  copies  of 
the  Roll  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  to  selected  Universities,  City  Companies, 
Institutions,  Societies  and  eminent  persons  and  received  numerous  letters  of 
grateful  acknowledgment,  from  which  the  following  are  quotations  : — 

University  of  Belgrade  .•“...  will  be  much  appreciated  and  kept  for  genera¬ 
tions  ...” 

University  of  California  :  “  The  University  of  California  is  indeed  honoured 
because  of  its  selection  to  receive  a  copy  of  this  important  record.” 

Cambridge  University  :  “  The  University  of  London  may  indeed  be  congratu¬ 
lated  on  such  a  magnificent  record  of  national  service.” 

Harvard  University  :  “  .  .  .  will  be  placed  in  our  library  where  I  am  sure  it  will 
be  greatly  appreciated.” 

Leland  Stanford  Junior  University  :  ”  It  presents  a  thrilling  and  inspiring 
record  of  service  and  achievement.  ...  I  send  our  heartiest  congratulations  upon 
this  splendid  record.  ...” 

University  of  Liverpool  :  ‘‘I  beg  to  thank  the  Senate  of  the  University  of  London 
for  the  copy  of  the  Roll  and  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  way  in  which  it  has 
been  produced.” 
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Temple  University,  Philadelphia  :  “  Our  own  Honor  Eoll  in  comparison  is  much 
shorter  but  it  makes  us  fully  appreciative  of  the  greater  sacrifices  that  the  University 
of  London  was  called  upon  to  make.” 

Sheffield  University  :  “  .  .  .  a  great  record  and  one  of  which  not  only  the 
University  of  London  but  the  whole  University  life  of  the  country  may  well  be 
proud.” 

Yale  University  :  “  The  volume  is  being  placed  in  the  University  Library 

where  it  will  be  of  permanent  value.” 

University  of  London  Club  :  ”...  will  be  much  prized  by  the  Members, 

containing  as  it  does  the  record  of  service  of  many  of  their  colleagues.” 

London  University  Union  Society  :  “A  very  memorable  record  of  the  services 
which  the  men  of  our  University  rendered  during  the  War.” 

Marshal  Foch  :  ”  II  a  ete  tres  sensible  a  votre  pensee  et  me  charge  de  vous 

transmettre  ainsi  qu’au  Senat  de  L’Universit6  de  Londres  ses  remerciements.” 

Field-Marshal  Sir  Henry  Wilson  :  ”...  a  standing  memorial  of  the  O.T.C. 
of  your  University.” 

Secretary  of  State  for  War  .•”...  a  sincere  appreciation  of  the  gift.” 

Lord  Haldane  :  “  You  know  how  keen  my  interest  was  m  its  Officers  Training 

Corps.” 

Dr.  C.  E.  Maclean,  Director,  American  University  Union  in  Europe  :  ”... 
worthy  of  the  noble  band  of  students  whose  memory  it  would  celebrate.” 

In  the  same  year  (1921)  that  the  messages  of  congratulation  were  being  received 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  the  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  (Professor 
S.  L.  Loney)  was  considering  whether  an  economy  could  be  effected  in  the  expenditure 
of  the  Military  Department  of  the  University,  and  the  Finance  Committee  convened 
a  conference  of  representatives  of  that  Committee,  of  the  Academic  Council,  and  of 
the  Military  Education  Committee.  Their  report  filled  more  than  four  foolscap 
pages  of  the  Senate  Agenda  of  22nd  February,  1922.  Diverse  questions  were  can¬ 
vassed,  such  as  the  reasons  for  the  small  number  of  cadets  —  one  reason  suggested 
being  that  in  public  schools  the  O.T.C.  was  used  for  punitive  purposes. 

The  amounts  at  issue  were  a  bagatelle  in  relation  to  the  finances  of  the  University, 
including  a  contribution  of  a  quarter  (^50)  to  my  salary  as  Military  Secretary.  In 
face  of  national  financial  stringency  and  unemployment,  one  would  have  expected 
the  Senate  to  discuss  research  into  the  cause  and  cure.  It  should  be  added  that 
when  the  profe:sors  faced  empty  classrooms  during  the  war,  no  one  suggested  they 
should  be  deprived  of  their  salaries.  A  saving  of  ;^309  a  year,  the  salary  of  the 
Lecturer  in  Military  Science,  who  had  practically  no  students,  was  dismissed 
summarily.  The  lecturer  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  a  member  of  the  conference  ! 

After  prolonged  discussion  in  the  Senate,  I  was  MacArthured.  Canon  Douglas, 
afterwards  Chairman  of  Convocation,  and  Sir  William  (now  Lord)  Beveridge,  after-' 
wards  Vice-Chancellor,  valiant  for  justice,  moved  the  reference  back  of  the  resolution 
and  received  substantial  support.  To  the  Adjutant,  a  regular  officer,  who  was  a 
former  cadet  of  the  University  O.T.C.,  was  assigned  the  administrative  work. 

Professor  Louis  Napoleon  George  Filon  of  University  College,  a  pre-war  Officer 
of  the  O.T.C.,  member  of  the  Senate,  chairman  of  the  Establishment  Committee, 
afterwards  chairman  of  the  Military  Education  Committee,  Brevet-Colonel 
Commanding  the  O.T.C.  and  Vice-Chancellor,  was  the  heroic  figure  in  these  pro¬ 
ceedings.  He  was  not  in  favour  of  the  purchase  of  the  Standing  Camp  and  wrote  to 
me  on  January  23rd,  1923  :  ”  I  have  told  you  repeatedly  before,  and  I  tell  you  now, 
that  you  paid  the  penalty  for  your  financial  policy,  which  has  landed  the  O.T.C.  and 
the  Militar}?-  Education  Committee  in  a  very  serious  financial  situation  and  made 
it  quite  impossible,  among  other  things,  to  retain  the  services  of  a  paid  Secretary.” 
He  continued  ;  ”  In  saying  this  I  no  more  rob  you  of  your  reputation  than  anybody 
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who  criticizes  a  politician’s  policy.”  I  challenged  him  to  publish  this  statement,  in 
order  to  enable  me  to  take  proceedings  for  libel.  No  reply  was  received. 

1  he  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Senate  on  January  25th,  1922,  were  as  follow.,  : — • 

16.  That  Mr.  Humberstone  be  given  three  months’  notice  of  the  termination  of 
his  appointment  as  Secretary  to  the  Military  Education  Committee. 

17.  That  Mr.  Humberstone  be  informed  that  the  Senate  highly  appreciate  the 
services  he  has  rendered  to  the  University,  especially  in  connection  with  the 
O.T.C.  both  before  and  during  the  War. 

18.  That  the  Adjutant  of  the  Officers  Training  Corps  be  invited  to  carry  out  the 
duties  of  Secretary  to  the  Military  Education  Committee  and  also  those  of 
Secretary  to  the  Military  Commissions  Nomination  Board  as  from  1st  May, 
1922,  and  that  a  grant  of  ;^50  a  year  be  made  to  the  Military  Education 
Committee  for  the  purpose  of  providing  the  Adjutant  with  the  necessary 
clerical  assistance. 

The  Report  of  the  Military  Education  Committee  to  the  Senate  of  the  University 
for  the  year  1922  states  : — 

In  the  course  ohthe  year  the  Committee  had  for  financial  reasons  to  decrease 
expenditure  on  administrative  staff,  and  the  secretarial  duties  have  now  been  com¬ 
bined  with  those  of  Adjutant.  This  entailed  the  resignation  of  Captain  T.  El. 
Humberstone,  B.Sc.,  who  had  been  Secretary  to  the  Committee  since  its  inception 
and  Quartermaster  of  the  O.T.C.  from  its  formation  in  1909  to  1920.  The  Committee 
viewed  this  necessity  with  great  regret  and  desire  to  place  on  record  their  appreciation 
of  the  loyal  services  of  Captain  Humberstone  in  connection  with  the  Military  Educa¬ 
tion  Committee  and  the  Officers  Training  Corps  during  this  long  period,  which  in¬ 
cluded  the  years  of  the  War.  Both  the  Senate  of  the  University  and  the  Army 
Council  have  also  expressed  their  appreciation  of  Captain  Humberstone’s  work  for 
the  Officers  Training  Corps.” 

This  Report  is  signed  by  Professor  L.  N.  G.  Filon  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee. 

The  Report  stated  that  the  Memorial  Fund  stood  at  ;^812  7s.  9d.  Referring  to 
the  Standing  Camp,  the  Report  stated  that  the  Training  Ground  and  Rifle  Range 
owned  by  the  Contingent  at  Princes  Risborough  had  ”  proved  of  great  value  to  the 
Contingent,  as  providing  a  site  for  occasional  camps  at  Easter  and  Whitsun  and  as 
a  rendezvous  for  firing  both  the  Musketry  Course  and  Musketry  Competitions.” 

The  financial  position  of  the  University  of  London  Officers  Training  Corps  in  no 
way  justified  the  abolition  of  the  salaried  Secretaryship  to  the  Military  Education 
Committee,  the  Committee  having  reserve  funds  .of  more  than  ^2,000  invested  in  the 
Standing  Camp  at  Princes  Risborough.  The  Senate  were  not  informed  of  this.. 

It  is  true  that  for  some  years  after  the  War,  the  number  of  cadets  in  the  Con¬ 
tingent  was  greatly  reduced,  compared  with  pre-war  numbers,  and  when,  in  1920, 
the  War  Office  proposed  to  revert  to  a  Capitation  basis  of  grant,  it  was  evident  that 
financial  difficulties  might  arise.  The  special  difficulties  of  the  London  O.T.C.  were, 
however,  fully  appreciated  by  the  War  Office.  In  a  War  Office  letter  dated  April  5th, 
1921,  it  was  stated  that  —  ”  in  view  of  the  abnormally  low  number  of  cadets  in  your 
contingent  which  render  the  usual  grants  too  low  to  cover  the  necessary  working 
expenses,  this  Department  is  willing  to  guarantee  your  contingent  its  actual  and 
necessary  expenses  within  the  estimate  for  the  financial  year  1st  April,  1921  — 31st 
March,  1922  (;^1,830).”  This  offer  was  reported  to  the  Senate  and  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  Senate  took  its  action  before  the  completion  of  the  financial  year  in  question 
(31st  March,  1922),  though  there  was  every  reason  for  supposing  that  had  the 
unfavourable  conditions  continued,  the  War  Office  would  again  make  some  special 
arrangement.  The  contingent,  however,  regained  its  pre-War  strength  a  few  years 
later. 
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The  only  transaction  which  can  be  regarded  as  involving  "  financial  policy  " 
was  the  purchase  of  the  Standing  Camp  at  Princes  Risborough.  At  the  end  of  the 
War,  owing  to  the  most  careful  management  of  the  finances  before  and  during  the 
War,  and  to  my  doing  the  Quartermaster’s  work  without  pay,  the  Committee  had 
available  for  investment  an  amount  of  about  £2,Q00. 

Investment  of  this  money  was  indicated  because  a  few  lean  years  appeared  to 
be  in  prospect,  and  it  was  possible  that  the  War  Office  would  expect  the  Contingent 
to  live  on  those  funds  if  available  in  liquid  form.  Moreover,  it  was  understood  that 
the  Manchester  O.T.C.  had  been  obliged  to  refund  certain  money  to  the  War  Office 
and  it  was  thought  possible  that  a  similar  demand  would  be  made  in  the  case  of  the 
London  O.T.C.  So  enthusiastic  were  the  Military  Education  Committee  on  the 
purchase  of  the  Standing  Camp  that  they  adopted  the  following  Resolution  (Minutes 
of  February  26th,  1920)  : — 

“  That  the  Committee  record  with  gratitude  their  appreciation  of  the  valuable 
services  rendered  by  Captain  Humberstone  as  Quartermaster  and  as  Secretary 
to  the ,  Committee,  and  especially  in  connection  with  the  acquisition  of  the 
site  for  a  Standing  Camp,  and  sincerely  regret  that  he  finds  himseli  unable  to 
continue  to  give  his  services  as  Quartermaster  to  the  Contingent.” 

No  one  familiar  with  the  difficulties  experienced  before  the  War  in  arranging  for 
musketry  training  or  with  the  conditions  under  which  cadets  were  trained  as  officers 
in  the  early  part  of  the  War  could  doubt  the  wisdom  of  obtaining  this  permanent 
accommodation  for  training  purposes.  Incidentally,  the  purchase  was  an  excellent 
investment  as  the  land  was  purchased  at  ;^40  per  acre,  and  included  about  1,500  feet 
of  excellent  building  frontage.  Land  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  is  selling  freely 
for  building  purposes  at  ,^200  per  acre.  The  purchase  of  the  Standing  Camp  was 
approved  by  the  Senate  who  lent  ^1,000  to  the  Committee  for  the  purpose,  and  was 
also  approved  by  the  War  Office. 

The  Senate  were  misled  by  the  Reports  submitted,  particularly  in  the  following 
respects  ; — 

{a)  The  Senate  were  given  to  understand  that  the  Military  Education  Committee 
had  adopted  the  recommendations  16  and  17  quoted  above.  No  such 
recommendations  were  adopted  by  the  Committee  or  appear  in  their  Minutes. 
(6)  The  Report  of  the  General  Purposes  Committee  informed  the  Senate  that  : — 
”  Mr.  Humberstone  is  no  longer  in  the  service  of  the  University.”  This  has 
the  appearance  of  deliberate  mis-statement,  for  which  Professor  Filon  as 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  at  the  time  ought  to  accept  responsibility. 
Foreseeing  a  College  intrigue,  the  only  condition  for  which  I  covenanted  in 
..  accepting  the  independent  appointment  of  Secretary  to  the  Military  Educa¬ 
tion  Committee  was  that  the  appointment  should  be  made  by  the  Senate 
and  the  salary  paid  direct  by  the  University.  The  principle  of  compensation 
for  loss  of  office  is  accepted  by  the  Senate  as  regards  teachers  of  the  University, 
(c)  The  Senate  received  hearsay  evidence  from  the  University  Grants  Committee 
to  the  effect  that  that  Committee  ”  had  expressed  the  opinion  that  no  part 
of  the  Treasury  Grant  made  to  the  University  through  that  Committee  should 
be  devoted  to  the  Officers  Training  Corps.”  The  grants  which  the  Senate 
with  great  wisdom,  foresight,  and  generosity  gave  in  aid  of  the  work  of  the 
O.T.C.  from  its  establishment  in  1909  may  be  regarded  as  having  contributed 
to  the  balance  used  for  the  purpose  of  the  Standing  Camp,  now  vested  in  the 
University,  and  this  was  indeed  one  of  the  considerations  which  prompted 
the  purchase  and  made  it  possible. 

Before  the  meeting  of  the  Senate,  I  saw  the  Chairman  of  the  Military  Committee 
(Sir  Edward  Busk)  who  gave  me  an  undertaking  that  if  there  was  any  opposition  in 
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the  Seriate  he  would  withdraw  the  recommendations.  Opposition  came  front 
numerous  members  of  the  Senate,  including  two  ex-Vice-Chancellors  and  three 
College  Principals,  the  debate  lasting  half-an-hour.  Sir  Edward  Busk  afterwards 
informed  me  that  he  was  persuaded  by  the  Vice-Chancellor  (Sir  Sydney  Russell- 
Wells)  not  to  carry  out  his  undertaking,  on  the  ground  that  not  only  was  the  Military 
Committee  concerned  but  also  the  Academic  Council  and  the  Idnance  Committee. 
Thus,  whereas  the  Senate  was  informed  that  “  Mr.  Humberstone  is  no  longer  in  the 
service  of  the  University,”  the  Vice-Chancellor  ruled  that  not  only  one  but  three 
departments  of  the  University  were  concerned  with  the  matter. 

The  Adjutant  took  an  active  part  in  these  discussions  from  which  he  benefited 
financially,  receiving  an  honorarium  for  the  secretarial  work  which  the  Committee 
were  able  to  pay,  notwithstanding  the  statement  contained  in  ITofessor  Filon’s 
letter. 

Grants  on  a  generous  scale  were  paid  by  the  War  Office  to  provide  for  the 
training  and  administration  of  the  University  of  London  Officers  Training  Corps. 
Under  the  constitution  of  the  Officers  Training  Corps,  the  University  accepted 
responsibility  for  the  administration  of  the  Contingent.  This  responsibility  the 
University  is  not  properly  discharging  by  making  the  Adjutant,  appointed  and  paid 
and  controlled  by  the  War  Office  responsible  for  the  administrative  work.  Under  this 
arrangement  a  Regular  Officer  was  placed,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  University,  in 
the  position  of  ”  blackleg,”  and  much  of  his  time  was  given  to  administrative  work 
instead  of  training. 

The  atmosphere  in  which  these  events  were  transacted  is  indicated  by  the 
following  quotations  : — 

From  the  Report  of  the  Principal  Officer  of  the  University  {Sir  Cooper  Perry)  for 
1922-23  ; 

“  Not  yet  —  not  yet,  though  four  and  fifty  months  have  passed  since  the  Great 
Armistice  —  has  the  nation  at  large  attained  the  full  recovery  of  her  faculties. 
Impoverished,  almost  beyond  assessment  (though  not,  as  we  believe,  beyond 
remedy  for  men  of  good-will),  her  entire  equilibrium  jarred,  her  horizon  dark 
with  disappointment  and  apprehension,  her  normal  activities  hampered  and 
ambitions  thwarted,  she  is  as  yet  too  faint  to  take  up  with  full  energy  the 
manifold  tasks  laid  upon  her.  We,  her  Universities,  whose  feet  are  planted  upon 
the  solid  rock  and  whose  minds  are  set  upon  the  immortal  values,  whose  breath 
is  the  breath  of  the  ‘  shining  table-lands  ’  and  whose  province  is  to  emphasise 
that  nothing  is  adequate  that  falls  short  of  the  best  —  we  are  proud  in  the 
confidence  that,  as  we  were  among  the  foremost  of  the  public  services  to  recover 
our  own  stride,  so  are  we  in  undiminished  vigour  playing  our  part  in  the  working 
out  of  the  national  redemption.” 

From  the  editorial  of  University  College  Magazine  {December,  1924)  : 

“  Why  need  we  worry  at  all  about  giving  London  University  more  unity  than 
it  already  possesses  ?  Surely  our  energies  would  be  better  spent  in  building  up 
a  finer  College  life.  .  .  .  We  can  therefore,  with  advantage,  let  the  ‘  University  ' 
remain  an  examining  body  and  make  and  keep  our  College  as  the  centre  of  our 
undergraduate  life.  Let  the  great  boast  of  every  member  of  our  community  be 
‘  My  University  was  University  College  ’.” 

v 

Nothing  that  has  happened  has  given  me  any  reason  to  vary  my  opinion  as  to 
purchase  of  the  Standing  Camp.  When  I  met  the  Commanding  Officer  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  London  O.T.C.  I  asked  him  :  “  What  about  the  Standing  Camp  ?  ”  ”  Oh  ! 
he  replied.  “  Everybody  cheers  when  the  Standing  Camp  is  mentioned.” 
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5th  December,  1928. 


Dear  Mr.  Vice-Chancellor, 

I  appeal  to  you  as  head  of  the  University  to  investigate  the  charge  made  against 
me  by  Professor  L.  N.  G.  Filon,  a  Member  of  the  Senate  and  at  that  time  Chairman  of 
the  Military  Education  Committee,  in  relation  to  my  ofhcial  work  for  the  University 
as  Secretary  to  the  Military  Education  Committee,  particulars  of  which  are  given  in 
the  enclosed  Memorandum. 

May  I  remind  you  that  when  charges  were  made  against  the  first  Warden  of  the 
University  of  London,  now  known  as  University  of  London  University  College 
(Leonard  Horner,  F.R.S.)  he  replied  in  a  printed  “  Letter  to  the  Council  of  the 
University  of  London,”  dated  1st  June,  1830.  These  charges  were  investigated  by 
the  Council  and  not  only  was  Mr.  Horner  completely  vindicated,  but  he  received  a 
letter  from  one  of  the  Professors,  Dr.  Thomson,  in  the  following  terms  : —  “  I  think 
you  have  been  very  unfairly  and  most  undeservedly  scandalised  ;  but  I  have  no 
doubt  you  will  be  able  to  defend  your  character,  and  consequently  the  disgrace  will 
alight  where  it  is  merited.” 

I  venture  to  hope  that  you  will  accept  this  as  a  precedent  for  the  University  of 
London  as  at  present  constituted. 

I  am,  dear  Mr.  Vice-Chancellor, 

Yours  faithfully, 

T.  Ll.  Humberstone. 

The  Vice-Chancellor  (Sir  Gregory  Foster)  in  a  letter  dated  December  20th,  1928, 
refused  this  appeal,  apparently  on  his  own  responsibility. 

June  27th,  1936. 

Dear  Mr.  Principal, 

I  shall  be  obliged  if  you  will  bring  this  my  application  before  the  appropriate 
University  authority  : — 

1 .  For  an  increase  of  my  University  pension.  I  understand  that  the  inadequacy 
of  the  pre-War  Pension  Scheme  is  recognised  by  the  Senate  and  that  augmentations 
have  been  granted.  For  instance,  the  pension  of  Miss  Christabel  Mary  Greig  who 
retired  in  1932,  was  increased  from  about  ^89  to  160  per  annum. 

2.  For  compensation  for  loss  of  office  due  to  the  abolition  by  the  Senate  of  the 
salaried  office  of  Secretary  to  the  Military  Education  Committee  in  1922  and  my 
consequent  retirement  from  the  service  of  the  University.  I  would  remind  you  that 
when  the  Department  of  Bacteriology  and  Public  Health  at  King’s  College  was 
closed,  the  Senate,  on  December  17th,  1924,  adopted  the  following  Resolution  : — 

”  That  the  sum  of  ;^3,000  be  paid  to  Prof.  R.  T.  Hewlett  in  full  and  complete 

satisfaction  of  the  benefits  relinquished  by  him  on  the  closing  of  the  Department 

of  Bacteriology  and  Public  Health  at  King’s  College  of  31st  July,  1925.” 

I  am. 

Yours  faithfully, 

.  '  T.  Ll.  Humberstone. 

June  27th,  1936. 

My  dear  Principal, 

In  forwarding  to  you  the  enclosed  official  letter,  may  I  say  that  it  is  my  intention, 
if  necessary,  to  appeal  to  the  Visitor  of  the  University.  Possibly  you  read  the 
leading  article  of  The  Times  of  6th  September,  1935,  on  the  Silver  Jubilee  number  of 
its  Educational  Supplement  which  states  ; — 

“  There  are  signed  articles  from  three  contributors  to  the  first  number  in  1910. 

Sir  Michael  Sadler  writes  on  the  intellectual  and  political  background  of  the 
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educational  progress  in  which  he  has  taken  so  distinguished  and  varied  a  part, 
and  incidentally  pays  generous  tribute  to  the  share  taken  in  it  by  the  Supple¬ 
ment.  Dr.  Headlam,  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  explains  the  difficulties  of  Church 
schools  and  declares  that  only  a  radical  change  of  policy  can  ensure  the  contin¬ 
uance  of  religious  freedom  in  this  land.  Mr.  Humberstone  writes  on  the  recent 
history  of  London  University,  which  he  finds  now  firmly  established  after  all 
the  controversies  of  the  past.” 

This  is  pure  nonsense  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  as  I  do  not  consider  that  the 
University  of  London  will  ever  be  firmly  established  until  it  deals  honestly  with  those 
who  have  worked  loyally  in  the  interests  of  the  University  as  a  whole. 

Yours  sincerely, 

T.  Ll.  HuMBtRSTONE. 

20fh  July,  1936. 

Dear  Mr.  Humberstone, 

Your  application  of  27th  June,  1936,  was  considered  by  the  Finance  and  General 
Purposes  Committee  on  3rd  July  and  by  the  Senate  at  their  Meeting  on  15th  July. 
On  the  Recommendation  of  the  Finance  and  General  furposes  Committee  the 
Senate  Resolved  : — 

“  That  no  action  be  taken  on  the  foregoing  letter.” 

Yours  faithfully, 

Edwin  Deller. 

June  27th,  1936. 

Dear  Mr.  Duff  Cooper, 

May  I,  as  the  only  officer  who  served  with  the  University  of  London  Officers 
Training  Corps  from  the  date  of  its  establishment,  January  9th,  1909,  to  the  Armis¬ 
tice,  November  11th,  1918,  be  allowed  to  tender  to  you  as  a  former  cadet,  congratula¬ 
tions  on  your  appointment  as  Secretary  of  State  for  War  ? 

And  may  I  make  certain  representations  relating  to  the  Contingent  : — 

(1)  At  the  outbreak  of  War  in  August,  1914,  the  Adjutant,  a  Regular  Officer, 
was  withdrawn  without  notice,  and  not  replaced  until  a  considerable  time  after  the 

Armistice.  The  work  of  the  Contingent  and  its  relations  with  the  War  Office _ the 

Adjutant  acted  as  liaison  —  were  gravely  affected  by  this  decision,  as  was  also  my 
personal  position  as  Secretary  to  the  Military  Education  Committee.  Our  officers 
were  instructed  to  find  themselves  military  employment  if  they  wished  to  take  part 
in  the  War.  This  explains  the  crude  training  you  yourself  received  as  a  cadet  early 
in  the  War,  as  described  by  J.  D.  Gregory  in  his  book  On  the  Edge  of  Diplomacy. 

(2)  The  salaried  office  of  Secretary  to  the  Military  Education  Committee  was 
abolished  by  the  Senate  in  1922  in  consequence  of  an  intrigue  of  which  full  partic¬ 
ulars  were  sent  by  me  to  the  War  Office  in  a  stencilled  Memorandum.  Since  that 
year,  the  Adjutant,  a  Regular  Officer,  has  been  allowed  by  the  War  Office  to  act  as 
Honorary  Secretary  to  the  Committee.  I  wish  to  represent  to  you  that,  in  the 
interests  of  national  defence,  this  arrangement  should  be  summarily  determined. 

I  am. 

Yours  truly, 

T.  Ll.  Humberstone. 

The  War  Office  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  question  raised  was  for  the 
University  to  settle. 

June  27th,  1936. 
Sir, 

Early  in  1920,  I  opened  a  special  account  at  your  Bank  for  the  University  of 
London  Officers  Training  Corps  War  Memorial  Fund.  Your  instructions  were  to 
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honour  cheques  signed  by  Sir  Edward  Busk  (since  deceased),  Chairman  of  the  Appeal 
Committee,  and  by  myself  as  Treasurer. 

I  understand,  however,  that  you  have  honoured  a  cheque  on  this  account  not 
bearing  my  signature. 

As  Treasurer,  I  drafted  the  appeal,  collected  the  money  (many  of  the  contribu¬ 
tors  having  since  died)  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  I  am  Trustee  of  this  Fund,  under 
an  obligation  to  see  that  the  money  is  used  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  collected. 

I  hope  I  have  shewn  the  Roman  virtue  of  equanimity  in  suffering  the  ordinary 
incidents  of  persecution.  But  to  be  robbed  of^the  satisfaction  of  helping  to  establish 
a  Memorial  to  those  who  fell  in  the  War,  including  many  of  my  personal  friends, 
especially  Arthur  Egerton,  our  first  Adjutant,  is  a  peculiar  form  of  cruelty. 

The  Manager,  Westminster  Bank,  Yours  faithfully, 

Brompton  Square,  S.W.7.  T.  Lp.  Humberstone. 

The  War  Memorial  is  in  the  new  building  in  Bloomsbury,  commemorative  in 
character,  behind  doors  kept  closed,  facing  the  British  Museum.  The  written  Roll 
of  the  Fallen  'is  contained  in  a  bronze  receptacle. 

The  Memorial  was  unveiled  by  the  Chancellor  (the  Earl  of  Athlone).  I  watched 
the  proceedings  as  far  as  possible  from  the  windows  of  the  British  Museum.  A 
lady  friend  gate-crashed,  carrying  a  bunch  of  violets,  the  only  flowers  that  adorned 
the  occasion.  Thoughts  —  of  sacrifice,  valour,  endurance.  One  may  hope  that  an 
occasional  clerk  flitting  from  one  wing  of  the  building  to  the  other,  by  the  closed 
doors  facing  the  British  Museum,  may  be  inspired  by  such  thoughts.  How  the 
balance  of  the  amount  of  more  than  ^800  I  collected  as  Treasurer  was  used,  I  have 
no  definite  information. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON  CLUB 

I  contributed  the  following  article  to  the  Summer,  1914,  issue  of  The  Under¬ 
graduate  : — 

The  idea  of  a  University  of  London  Club  came  to  life  in  the  Cromwell  Road. 
Andrew  Lang,  who  was  domiciled  towards  the  western  end  of  the  road,  used  to  tell 
his  friends  to  go  on  walking  till  they  dropped  dead,  and  that  was  where  he  lived.  A 
walk  down  the  road,  therefore,  gives  time  for  a  full  discussion  of  any  subject,  from 
the  state  of  the  nation  downwards.  On  the  occasion  in  question  the  Secretary  of 
the  University  of  London  Union  Society  —  since  married  and  domesticated  —  was 
explaining  that  the  Society  would  inevitably  come  to  an  ignoble  end,  unless  it  could 
find  a  suitable  meeting  place  on  neutral  ground  for  its  debates  and  other  activities. 
Her  companion,  possessing  no  obvious  qualification  for  the  task  except  a  brutish 
sort  @f  affection  for  the  University,  promised  to  do  what  he  could  ;  but,  sad  to  relate, 
the  patient  died  before  the  remedy  could  be  prepared.  Meetings  were  called,  argu¬ 
ments  began.  Dr.  Miers,  the  Principal  of  the  University,  who  dwells  in  a  serene 
atmosphere  above  sectional  jealousies,  accepted  an  urgent  invitation  that  he  should 
take  on  the  job  of  chauffeur,  and  from  that  time  everybody  knew  that,  in  spite  of 
an  occasional  side-slip,  the  motor-' bus  would  reach  its  destination.  He  was  soon 
afterwards  dubbed  a  knight,  exemplifying  the  Scriptures  :  “  Seest  thou  a  man 

diligent  in  his  calling,  he  shall  stand  before  Kings.”  If  the  writer  may  be  permitted 
to  mix  his  metaphors  —  without  being  able  to  plead  in  excuse  the  glorious  circum¬ 
stance  of  Irish  origin  —  and,  like  a  more  distinguished  personage,  to  quote  Scripture 
to  his  purpose,  there  were  lions  and  adders  in  the  path  (c/.  Psalm  XCI.,  which  we 
used  to  sing  at  school  before  going  to  bed).  First  of  all  came  the  eternal  question  of 
sex.  The  collective  wisdom-  of  the  Senate  decided  that  it  was  not  desirable  that  a 
Social  Club  should  be  established  in  connection  with  the  University  of  which  both 
men  and  women  undergraduates  could  be  members  ;  but  they  suggested  that  if  a 


graduates’  club  were  formed,  and  if  the  premises  provided  satisfactory  accommoda¬ 
tion  for  the  meetings  and  business  of  Undergraduates’  Societies,  the  University 
might  give  a  subvention  to  the  Club.  Whatever  view  may  be  taken  of  the  first 
part  of  the  Senate’s  decision,  the  proposal  to  help  forward  the  work  of  Undergrad¬ 
uates’  Societies  is  encouraging  evidence  of  the  recognition  of  a  real  need  in  the 
organisation  of  University  education  in  London.  A  halfpenny  evening  paper  which 
the  writer  buys  during  the  earlier  days  of  the  month  —  so  long  as  his  exiguous 
salary  holds  out  —  collects  pearls  of  wisdom  from  various  sources  and  places  them 
before  its  readers.  The  other  day  one  of  these,  contributed  by  a  distinguished 
ITofessor  of  Education  of  the  University  of  London,  was  to  the  effect  that  all  our 
educational  machinery  should  be  devised  so  as  to  enable  the  child  to  teach  himself. 
May  we  not  apply  the  same  great  truth  to  the  University  student  ?  In  a  properly 
constituted  University  the  duty  of  devising  means  for  enabling  students  to  teach 
themselves  —  or  one  another,  which  is  much  the  same  thing  —  would  be  regarded 
as  not  less  important  that  the  appointment  of  Professors  to  teach  or  Examiners  to 
examine.  As  to  the  exclusion  of  undergraduate  students  from  the  Club,  however, 
the  decision  of  the  Senate  was  perforce  regarded  as  conclusive.  With  some  heart¬ 
burnings,  the  young  men  and  young  women  were  thrown  overboard,  and  the  ship  — 
or  was  it  a  motor-’bus  ?  —  continued  on  its  course. 

Then  arose  another  fearsome  beast,  to  wit,  the  question  of  the  best  locality  for 
the  Club  premises.  Some  said  Bloomsbury  and  murmured  British  Museum,  Colleges, 
cheap  rents,  peace  and  quiet.  Others  said  Piccadilly,  and  murmured  Clubland, 
learned  societies,  West  End,  life,  and  the  joy  thereof  —  and  others,  like  Ruth, 
addressed  the  University  —  “  Whither  thou  goest,  there  will  I  go  also,”  indicating 
the  silent  groves  of  South  Kensington  as  the  best  locale  for  the  Club.  To  determine 
the  issue,  the  referendum  was  invoked  —  that  blessed  word  which,  like  the  word 
Mesopotamia  to  the  old  lady,  is  a  present  help  in  times  of  difficulty.  The  scrutineers 
reported  an  absolute  majority  in  favour  of  Bloomsbury  ;  but  still  the  question  was 
not  settled,  for  the  Piccadillyites  developed  a  feverish  activity  in  finding  suitable 
premises  in  that  select  neighbourhood.  Then  things  happened,  sparks  flew,  comings 
and  goings,  alarums  and  excursions  ;  and  at  last  the  Committee  became  like  the 
happy  family  you  sometimes  see  in  an  itinerant  menagerie.  Bloomsbury  had  won 
the  day  —  and  soon  the  ring  of  the  builder’s  trowel,  the  thuds  of  the  carpenter’s 
hammer,  the  swish  of  the  paperhanger’s  brush  will  be  heard  .  .  .  (Please  cut  the 
cackle  and  come  to  the  ’osses. — Ed.) 

The  following  are  quotations  from  the  official  circular  relating  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  University  of  London  Club  : — 

Premises  Proposed  for  Club. 

“  The  Committee  are  glad  to  be  in  a  position  to  report  that  they  have  now  found 
within  120  yards  of  Bedford  Square,  premises  which  in  their  opinion  will  be  suitable 
for  the  first  home  of  the  Club.  Negotiations  are  in  progress  with  the  Bedford  Estate 
Office  for  the  lease  of  two  adjoining  houses.  Nos.  19  and  21  Gower  Street,  at  the 
South  end  of  that  street,  the  lease  being  for  a  term  of  fourteen  years  (determinable 
at  the  end  of  seven  years).” 

Situation  of  the  Premises. 

“  Nine  of  the  Incorporated  Colleges  or  Schools  of  the  University  are  within  a 
mile  of  the  premises,  and  nine  are  within  two  miles.  The  Committee  also  attach 
great  importance  to  the  proximity  of  the  British  Museum,  which  is  visited  for  purposes 
of  study  "by  graduates  and  teachers,  many  of  whom,  it  is  expected,  will  gladly  take 
advantage  of  the  Club  premises  for  occasional  meals  and  other  purposes.  It  may  also 
be  noted  that  the  site  of  the  proposed  Shakespeare  Memorial  Theatre  is  directly 
opposite  the  proposed  Club  premises.  This  site  is  about  an  acre  in  extent,  and  it  is 
intended  to  surround  the  theatre  by  a  garden.” 
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The  University  of  London  Club  was  opened  in  August,  1914,  in  premises  at  19 
and  21,  Gower  Street. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  University,  Lord  Roseberv,  was  President,  and  the 
Principal,  Sir  Henry  Miers,  Chairman.  There  was  a  distinguished  list  of  Vice- 
Presidents  and  860  original  members. 

The  Club  had  been  formed  on  the  basis  of  the  following  Resolution  of  the  Senate 
adopted  on  March  29th,  1911  : — 

“  That  the  Senate  would  welcome  the  promotion  of  a  Club  for  Graduates, 
Teachers  and  Officers,  and  would  be  prepared  to  consider  an  application  for  an 
annual  subvention  if  the  premises  provided  satisfactory  accommodation  for 
the  meetings  and  business  of  Undergraduates’  Societies  and  for  other  University 
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purposes.” 

The  formation  of  the  Club  was  also  approved  by  Convocation  on  January  17th, 
1913,  when  the  following  Resolution  was  adopted  : — 

“  That  this  House,  recognising  the  great  advantage  to  the  social  side  of  the 
University  which  would  attend  the  establishment  of  a  successful  University 
Club,  learns  with  satisfaction  that  the  matter  has  been  actively  taken  in  hand, 
and  commends  the  proposal  to  the  favourable  consideration  of  the  University.’.’ 

The  premises  in  Gower  Street  had  been  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  the  Club  by 
the  Landlord,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  included  a  large  Conference  Hall,  to  satisfy 
the  requirements  of  the  Senate.  To  settle  the  location  a  referendum  of  those  intend¬ 
ing  to  join  the  Club  was  taken.  The  choice  of  Bloomsbury  was  justified  by  general 
topographical  considerations. 

I  had  done  the  preliminary  work  as  Organising  Secretary  without  any  payment, 
and  in  1914  was  appointed  Resident  Secretary  at  ;^100  per  annum,  payable  from 
October  1st,  1914.  This  was,  in  my  view,  an  allowance  rather  than  a  salary. 

On  March  14th,  1921,  when  prices  were  at  their  highest  and  conditions  generally 
most  difficult,  the  Committee,  without  notice  on  the  agenda  paper  or  any  sort  of 
warning  to  the  Committee  as  a  whole,  appointed  the  Woman  Steward  of  University 
College,  whose  metier  was  to  prepare  cheap  meals  for  students,  ”  to  examine  the  Club’s 
catering  department  and  wages  and  other  expenditure,”  a  fee  of  ten  guineas  being 
offered.  Regarding  this  as  an  insult  not  only  to  the  Staff  but  to  the  Club  as  a  whole, 
I  at  once  tendered  my  resignation  as  Secretary. 

The  circular  to  members  signed  by  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Clifford  Edgar,  M.P., 
wasted  no  appreciation  on  the  retiring  Secretary  who  had  risked  his  career  to  get  the 
Club  established  and  had  seen  it  safely  through  the  first  seven  years,  including  the 
war  period  : 

The  Committee  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  no  further  increase  in  the  sub¬ 
scriptions  should  be  proposed  until  every  other  means  has  been  tried  to  make 
income  balance  expenditure.  They  accordingly  resolved  to  take  the  advice  of  an 
Expert  on  the  question  of  the  Catering  of  the  Club  and  of  the  management 
generally.  Mr.  Humberstone,  who  has  been  Resident  Secretary,  at  the  same  time 
offered  to  give  up  his  work  if  that  should  appear  to  be  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  Club. 

“  After  very  careful  consideration  of  the  matter  and  of  the  Report  of  the  Expert, 
the  Committee  came  unanimously  to  the  conclusion  that  the  interests  of  the  Club 
would  be  best  served  by  substituting  the  appointment  of  an  Hon.  Secretary  and 
of  a  Resident  Stewardess  for  that  of  a  Resident  Secretary.  They  accordingly 
accepted  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Humberstone,  and  Miss  Nora  Cowper,  a  lady  of 
long  and  special  experience,  has  been  appointed  as  resident  Stewardess.  Mr. 
L.  F.  Wintle,  an  old  and  valued  member  of  the  Committee,  has  consented  to 
act  as  Hon.  Secretary.” 
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The  word  “  Expert  ”  was  spelt  with  a  capital  !  Her  report  made  a  grossly 
inaccurate  estimate  of  the  possible  balance  on  meals,  whereas  my  advice  was  con¬ 
firmed. 

Her  principal  recommendation  was  that  an  Honorary  Secretary  should  be 
appointed,  together  with  a  Stewardess  and  Assistant  Stewardess.  Mr.  L.  F.  Wintle, 
the  Honorary  Secretary,  refused  to  take  any  responsibility  for  the  management  of 
the  Club.  The  combination  of  Stewardess  and  Assistant  Stewardess  lasted  five 
months  and  the  Honorary  Secretaryship  survived  until  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Walter  Longland,  B.Sc. 

An  example  of  the  “  Expert’s  ”  minor  recommendations  was  her  suggestion 
that  cod  should  be  purchased  by  the  "  whole  fish.”  To  some  “  good  pull-up  for 
carmen,”  this  suggestion  might  be  worth  ten  guineas  ;  to  a  Club  of  high  standing, 
its  value  was  precisely  nil.  Let  me  acknowledge,  however,  that  the  suggestion  had 
the  merit  of  showing  the  ”  Expert’s  ”  sympathy  with  one  member  of  the  Club  staff  — 
the  cat. 

One  of  the  avowed  objects  of  the  re-organisation  being  economy,  it  is  significant 
that  the  expenditure  on  salaries  and  wages  increased  from  1,008  5s.  9d.  in  1920-21, 
to  ;^1,057  15s.  lid.  in  the  following  year,  notwithstanding  the  fall  of  wages  operating 
during  that  period.  Some  of  the  women  of  the  Club  staff  who  had  helped  me  to 
build  up  the  goodwill  of  the  Club  were  treated  with  great  harshness. 

Having  appointed  the  ”  Expert,”  the  Committee  were  not  left  with  much 
choice  of  action.  This  technique  should  be  noted. 

Some  years  after  my  resignation,  an  incident  occurred  suggesting  that  Sir  Gregory 
Foster,  Provost  of  University  College,  was  active  in  the  1921  re-organisation. 
Correspondence  ensued.  Sir  Gregory  Foster’s  contribution  being  a  handwritten  letter 
of  seven  pages  dated  August  24th,  1924.  He  thought  the  action  he  had  taken  was 
the  right  and  reasonable  procedure  and  generously  added  that  he  had  always  regarded 
me  as  a  fellow  labourer  In  a  good  and  great  cause.  The  following  letter  concluded 
the  discussion  : 


December  12th,  1924. 

My  dear  Provost, 

I  am  sorry  for  the  delay  in  replying  to  your  letter  of  August  27th  about  the  Club. 
What  we  were  suffering  from  in  the  Club  in  1921  was  not  failure  but  success,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  when  you  came  to  dinner  with  your  distinguished  friend  the  supply 
of  food  was  exhausted,  Do  you  seriously  suggest  that  the  right  way  to  deal  with  such 
a  situation  was  to  cornplain  to  two  members  of  the  Committee  ?  Under  the  Club 
rules,  complaints  should  be  made  in  writing  to  the  Secretary.  Assuming  you  con¬ 
sidered  yourself  super  grammat icum ,  would  not  the  ordinary  instincts  of  a  gentleman 
have  suggested  some  communication  with  the  Secretary  ?  I  confess  I  have  never  been 
able  to  understand  why  I  should  have  been  made  the  butt  of  College  intrigues  in  the 
Club  and  the  O.T.C.  as  I  thought  that  by  bringing  the  Club  and  the  O.T.C.  to 
Bloomsbury  I  was,  by  a  happy  coincidence,  working  for  a  policy  favoured  by 
University  College. 

Sir  Gregory  Foster,  Ph  D.,  Yours  sincerely. 

University  College,  T.  Ll.  Humberstone. 

W.C.1. 

What  were  the  reactions  of  the  members  ?  The  opinions  expressed,  were  more 
\ 

gratifying  than  the  official  valedictory. 

I  may  be  allowed  to  quote  from  the  letters  I  received 
I  was  very  sorry  to  learn  that  you  had  resigned  the  Secretaryship  and  that  the 
resignation  had  been  accepted.  It  surprises  me  that  the  Committee  could  let 
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you  go,  for  the  whole  success  of  the  Club  has  been  due  to  your  energy.  As  a 
member  I  send  you  warm  thanks  for  all  you  have  done.  Very  kind  greetings.” 
”  If  a  new  plan  has  to  be  tried  let  me  at  least  send  you  a  word  of  personal 
gratitude  and  another  of  gratitude  on  behalf  of  the  University  for  your  pro¬ 
longed  labour,  and  zeal  in  the  cause  of  the  Club.  Without  you,  where  would 
it  be  ?  ” 

”  I  was  very  sorry  to  get  a  note  saying  that  you  had  resigned  the  Secretaryship 
of  the  Club  as  I  know  your  heart  was  in  the  work.  I  have  always  thought  how 
well  things  have  gone  considering  the  war  conditions  that  you  had  to  face. 
Probably  I  shall  cease  to  be  a  member  as  it  is  only  of  use  as  a  place  where  I  am 
sure  to  see  someone  I  know.” 

“  Youi*  household  staff  will,  I  am  sure,  miss  you,  for  ‘  Jane  ’  who  occasionally 
calls  to  see  us  on  her  day  off,  always  speaks  of  you  in  the  warmest  terms.  I 
have  now  an  added  reason  for  confirming  my  resignation,  for  I  should  know  no 
one  to  speak  to  when  I  make  one  of  my  rare  visits  to  21,  Gower  Street.” 

“  I  was  sorry  to  get  a  circular  the  other  day  explaining  that  the  London  Uni¬ 
versity  Club  was  too  poor  to  keep  a  Secretary,  and  that  you  would  cease  to 
function  in  the  capacity.” 

I  am  sure  that  Country  members  will  miss  your  prompt  attentidn  to  their 
affairs.  I  thank  you  heartily  for  all  the  help  you  have  given  me  during  the  years 
of  the  Club’s  existence,  and  I  beg  you  to  accept  the  accompanying  collect.” 

In  1921  there  were  805  ordinary  members  and  the  receipts  from  subscriptions 
amounted  to  the  substantial  sum  of  ^1,861. 

In  the  following  four  years,  the  ordinary  membership  decreased  as  follows  : 
761,  727,  688,  668,  with  corresponding  decreases  of  income. 

In  1926  the  financial  position  had  become  so  serious  that  at  my  suggestion  —  I 
had  remained  a  member  of  the  Committee  —  in  order  to  raise  additional  capital,  a 
new  company  based  on  profit-sharing  was  formed  in  place  of  the  company  limited 
by  guarantee.  The  shareholders  who  provided  share  capital  amounting  to  ;^2,136 
(in  addition  to  debenture  capital,  amounting  to  ^1,705),  have  never  received  one 
penny  of  dividend. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  re-organisation,  against  which  I  protested  at  the  time 
as  a  member  of  the  Committee,  was  the  decision  to  admit  to  ordinary  membership 
graduates  of  other  universities  and  members  of  learned  societies  and  holders  of 
professional  diplomas. 

Notwithstanding  this  extended  qualification  for  membership  the  number  of 
ordinary  members  continued  to  decrease  in  successive  years  to  668,  679,  662,  667, 
650,  653,  615,  590,  559,  531,  516,  557,  553  ;  attaining  a  minimum  in  1938  of  507, 
corresponding  to  an  income  from  subscriptions  of  ^1,135. 

SIR  HENRY  MIERS  (1858-1942) 

The  Club  suffered  a  great  loss  when  in  1915  Sir  Henry  Miers  accepted  the 
Vice-Chancellorship  of  Manchester  University.  The  following  tribute  was  written 
after  his  death  in  1942  : — 

Sir  Henry  Miers  was  proud  of  his  direct  descent  from  Francis  Place,  the  radica 
tailor  of  Charing  Cross.  Place,  who  was  associated  with  Thomas  Campbell  in  the 
establishment  of  the  original  University  of  London,  now  University  College,  recorded 
in  his  diary  under  date  8th  July,  1826,  that  when  it  was  suggested  that  he  would  be 
useful  in  disposing  of  shares  in  the  Joint  Stock  Company,  Brougham  objected 
”  that  my  name  if  mixed  up  with  the  College  might  be  injurious  on  account  of  the 
Infidel  opinions  I  was  (he  said)  known  to  entertain.”  He  denounced  Brougham  as 
a  shuffling  lawyer  ‘‘  much  better  known  as  an  Infidel  than  I  am.”  adding  ”  I  am 
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not  known  and  cannot  be  known  as  a  shuffler  in  Politics.”  Blood  being  thicker  than 
water,  his  great-grandson,  destined  to  preside  as  Principal  over  the  University, 
cannot  be  known  as  a  shuffler  in  science,  education,  politics. 

I  first  met  Miers  in  1908  on  his  appointment  as  Principal  of  the  University  of 
London  in  succession  to  Sir  Arthur  Rucker,  both  Etonians,  Oxford  graduates. 
Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society.  Principal  —  but  not  an  academic  Mussolini,  nor  after 
the  manner  of  Attwater  of  R.  L.  Stevenson’s  Ebb-tide  —  ”  Look  here,  I’m  Attwater.” 
Rather inter  pares,  Knight  of  the  Round  Table,  ”  a  varay  parfit  gentil  knight” 
We  were  associated  generally  in  the  administrative  work  of  the  University,  but 
particularly  in  the  establishment  of  the  University  of  London  Officers  Training  Corps 
(1909)  and  the  University  of  London  Club  (1914),  Miers  being  the  original  chairman 
of  the  Club.  As  Secretary  I  had  the  duty  of  arranging  the  farewell  dinner  on  his 
acceptance  of  the  Vice-Chancellorship  of  Manchester  University  in  1915.  Our 
Chancellor,  Lord  Rosebery,  presided,  another  Etonian,  with  whom  Miers  was  on 
friendliest  terms,  exchanging  wisecracks  over  the  luncheon  table  in  Berkeley  Square. 
Notwithstanding  the  melancholy  nature  of  the  occasion.  Lord  Rosebery  was  in 
cheerful  mood,  complimented  our  chef,  sipped  our  Amontillado  and  Veuve  Clicquot 
with  content,  twitted  our  honoured  guest  for  packing  his  bag  for  Manchester,  urged 
him  to  divulge  his  reasons  for  making  this  strange  journey.  Miers  assumed  the  role 
of  Brer  Fox.  Towards  the  end  of  his  life,  I  made  a  final  attempt  to  ascertain  his 
reasons.  He  said  that  when  he  resigned  the  Principalship  he  thought  nothing  would 
happen  in  the  University  of  London  for  twenty  years.  This  was  intelligent  anticipa¬ 
tion.  In  October,  1924,  Miers  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Departmental  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Board  of  Education  on  the  existing  constitution  of  the  University  of 
London.  His  attitude  to  the  Committee’s  Report  was  not  enthusiastic.  I  appealed 
to  him  without  result  to  explain  why  the  Committee  advocated  College  representa¬ 
tion  on  the  Senate,  a  constitutional  anomaly  not  perpetrated  even  in  the  home  of 
lost  causes  and  impossible  loyalties.  When  asked  whether  he  thought  the  University 
was  becoming  too  vast  and  complicated  for  effective  administration,  he  suggested 
that  large  academic  organisations  appeared  to  be  practicable  in  the  United  States. 
To  the  Court  of  Manchester  University,  he  contrasted  the  difficulties  experienced  in 
Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  London  through  the  lack  “  of  any  pre-arranged  order  and 
system  in  their  government  with  the  smoothness  with  which  a  great  modern  Univer¬ 
sity  like  Manchester  was  run  ”  —  echo  of  what  Francis  Place  wrote  to  Cobden  in 
1840  :  ”  The  people  here  differ  very  widely  from  you  at  Manchester.  You,  some  of 
you,  at  Manchester,  resolve  that  something  shall  be  done  and  then  you,  some  oiyou, 
set  to  work  and  see  it  done  ...” 

Of  Miers’  scientific  work  as  a  whole  I  am  not  concerned  to  write,  but  I  had  the 
privilege  of  recalling  in  a  letter  to  Nature  one  achievement  overlooked  by  the 
obituarists  —  his  giving  the  clue  for  the  discovery  of  helium.  In  1868,  Norman 
Lockyer  observed  in  the  spectrum  of  a  solar  prominence  the  characteristic  yellow 
line  of  helium,  previously  unknown.  In  1889,  Hillebrand,  of  Washington,  discovered 
that  the  mineral  cleveite,  a  variety  of  uraninite,  treated  with  sulphuric  acid  gave  a 
gas  which  he  believed  to  be  nitrogen.  On  the  discovery  of  argon  in  1895  by  Rayleigh 
and  Ramsay,  search  was  made  for  sources  of  nitrogen  and  Miers  suggested  to  Ramsay 
examination  of  Hillebrand ’s  gas.  Ramsay  sent  a  sample  of  the  gas  to  Crookes  for 
spectroscopic  analysis.  The  magic  line  appeared  !  “  This  is  helium  ”  Crookes 

reported.  Towards  the  end  of  his  life,  I  congratulated  Miers  on  his  long  innings, 

suggesting  that  he  could  survey  his  Agar’s  Plough  with  satisfaction  and  that  in 

% 

giving  the  clue  for  the  discovery  of  helium  he  hit  the  ball  over  the  pavilion.  “  Oh 
no  !  ”  he  replied,  with  characteristic  modesty,  ”  the  helium  episode  is  only  a  timid 
but  lucky  swipe  which  happened  to  sneak  through  to  the  boundary.”  In  another 
letter  he  declared  he  did  not  care  two  straws  about  credit  for  what  was  really  a  fluke, 
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As  would  be  expected  of  the  great-grandson  of  Francis  Place,  Miers’  political 
views  were  in  advance  of  his  day  and  generation.  I  was  impressed  by  his  full  con¬ 
fidence  in  Russia,  though  prejudiced  in  favour  of  anv  nation  believing  in  scientific 
research.  "  You  are  a  Bolshevist  !  ”  I  exclaimed.  He  did  not  disown  the  soft 
impreachment.  Approved  by  Miers’  sound  judgment,  the  red  flag  becomes  the  rose- 
coloured  flush  of  a  new  dawn. 

Physically  and  mentally,  Miers  kept  on  the  move  all  his  life,  and  knew  where  he 
was  going,  save  during  his  last  walk  in  a  London  peculiar  a  fortnight  before  his  death. 
R.  L.  Stevenson,  with  his  donkey  in  the  Cevennes  travelled  for  travel’s  sake,  to  come 
down  off  this  feather  bed  of  civilisation  ;  Miers,  in  the  Yukon,  in  a  balloon,  in  the 
express  train  from  Oxford  to  London,  from  London  to  Manchester,  travelled  to  face 
civilisation  squarely,  to  see  life  whole  and  steadily,  to  arrive  at  the  place  where  he 
could  do  most  useful  work.  Of  Miers,  as  of  Edward  Fitzgerald,  translator  of  Omar 
Khayyam,  it  may  be  said  that  he  was  “  incomparable  in  friendship  ”  and  that  “  his 
fidelity  was  unconditional,  unobtrusive,  uncomplaining.”  That  sort  of  fidelity  paves 
the  pathway  to  Elysium  — 

Heaven  open’d  wide 

Her  ever-during  gates  .  .  . 

BLOOMSBURY  SITE 

In  Eebruary,  1926,  Allen  &  Unwin  published  my  University  Reform  in  London- 
The  book  came  at  an  appropriate  time,  for  the  University  of  London  Act  followed 
in  the  same  year.  The  opening  words  of  the  first  chapter  sound  a  clarion  note  : 
“  A  wag,  alluding  to  the  fanatical  fervour  sometimes  shewn  for  the  work  and  ideals 
of  the  University  of  London,  observed  that  the  Book  of  Life  ought  to  have  com¬ 
menced,  ‘  Let  there  be  light  ’  followed  by,  ‘  Let  there  be  the  University  of  London’.” 
The  third  chapter,  dedicated  to  Bloomsbury,  includes  a  description  of  the  “  Eield 
of  the  Eorty  Eootsteps,”  the  site  of  the  present  headquarters  of  the  University  and  of 
the  spiteful  old  ladies  of  the  farm  named  Capper,  who  cut  the  strings  of  the  boys’  kites 
and  stole  the  clothes  of  those  who  attempted  to  bathe.  Tribute  is  paid  to  University 
College  with  its  noble  motto  Patens  Omnibus  Scientia,  nicknamed  ”  Brougham’s  Pat¬ 
ent  Omnibus.”  One  purpose  of  the  book  was  to  criticize  adversely  the  report  of  the 
Haldane  Commission  and  to  discuss  the  chequered  history  of  the  Bloomsbury  site 
including  the  1912  fiasco  of  which  information  has  been  given,  and  the  official  offer 
of  Fisher  in  1920,  also  stillborn. 

The  site  of  1  Quaeres  was  finally  acquired  in  1927  through  the  generosity  of  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation,  much  of  the  credit  being  due  to  Sir  William  Beveridge,  Vice- 
Chancellor.  The  voice  of  criticism  was  silent,  even  when  Bloomsbury  was  described  by 
Hearnshaw,  the  official  historian  of  King’s  College,  as  “an  obscure  and  decaying  suburb, 
off  the  main  lines  of  traffic  and  difficult  of  access.”  But  not  for  long  !  Charles  Holden’s 
design  for  the  new  building  forced  me  to  unsheathe  my  fountain-pen.  The  proposal 
to  build  a  single  building  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long  seemed  to  me,  as  I  told 
the  Holborn  Borough  Council,  “  fantastically  silly  and  megalomaniacal.”  In  1933, 
I  published  a  small  book,  limited  to  250  copies,  entitled  “  New  Buildings  for  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  London,”  illustrated  by  a  drawing  of  the  new  building  with  its  two  towers  from 
the  I Ihistrated  London  News,  (January  21  st,  1933)  and  including  a  report  of  the  laying 
of  the  foundation  stone  by  the  King  (June  26th,  1933  )  The  Chancellor  (the  Earl  of 
Athlone)  referred  to  “the  splendid  buildings  which  will  arise  here  in  the  heart  of 
London  ”  and  His  Majesty  in  his  reply  said  :  “  Bloomsbury  has  long  been  a  centre 

of  learning.”  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  said  ;  “  Except  the  Lord  build  the 
House,  their  labour  is  lost  that  build  it  ;  ”  and  offered  prayer. 
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The  book  was  mainly  concerned  with  design,  lay-out,  purposes  for  which  the 
buildings  should  be  used,  expert  opinions  being  quoted.  On  the  general  topographical 
question,  no  personal  opinion  was  expressed  but  a  quotation  was  given  from  a  letter 
to  The  Times  (April  10th,  1923)  by  Lord  Dawson,  the  distinguished  physician  and 
former  student  of  University  College,  on  the  Bloomsbury  site.  “  There,  at  any  rate,” 
he  wrote,  “  the  University  would  be  in  contact  with  a  large  and  live  institution.  Should 
the  Bloomsbury  scheme  materialize  the  University  College  will  assuredly  gain  that 
dominant  position  which  will  give  the  College  all  that  Dr.  Elliot  Smith  so  eloquently 
asks  for.  The  constituent  College  will,  in  effect,  embrace  and  absorb  the  University.” 

The  story  of  the  long  propaganda  is  told  in  a  pamphlet  Torrington  Square  Saved, 
published  in  1938.  One  highlight  was  the  forced  revision  of  the  plan  when  it  was 
discovered  that  the  University  had  not  carried  out  its  undertaking  to  the  Holbom 
Borough  Council  in  respect  of  open  space.3.  I  had  the  areas  measured  by  the  Surveyor. 
Another  highlight  was  a  long  letter  to  The  Times  (March  7th,  1936),  influentially 
signed.  Lady  Oxford  of  Bedford  Square  gave  me  £S  towards  the  cost  of  the 
propaganda,  writing  :  “I  wish  there  were  more  men  like  you  to  save  poor,  poor 
London  —  it  gets  more  hideous  every  day.”  Lord  Keynes,  resident  in  Gordon 
Square,  also  contributed  £5.  Both  signed  the  letter  to  The  Times. 

As  both  the  Vice-Chancellor  (Sir  Herbert  Eason)  and  the  Architect  assured  me 
that  my  propaganda  had  no  effect  on  the  change  of  plan,  resulting  in  the  saving  of 
Torrington  Square,  I  may  be  allowed,  without  being  accused  of  blowing  my  own 
trumpet,  to  quote  from  letters  I  received  at  the  time  ; — ■ 

”  In  your  quiet  moments  it  must  be  a  source  of  great  joy  to  know  that  thousands 
of  people  will  be  grateful  to  you  ...  in  that  quiet  garden.” 

”  There  is  no  doubt  you  have  done  very  fine  work  in  connection  with  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  Torrington  Square,  and  that  you  deserve  much  gratitude  and  thanks 
from  all  inhabitants  of  Bloomsbury.” 

”  I  congratulate  you  on  your  courageous  fight  and  the  success  you  have  ob¬ 
tained.” 

”  I  consider  through  you  we  have  got  a  much  better  layout  and  a  street  from 
Russell  Square  to  Malet  Street.” 

”  It  is  to  your  own  untiring  efforts  that  this  success  is  mainly  due  and  I  am  sure 
we  all  recognise  this  most  fully.” 

”  Future  generations  should  be  grateful.” 

”  Despite  Mr.  Holden’s  disclaimer,  the  laurels  are  certainly  yours.” 

‘‘The  story  is  most  interesting.” 

‘‘  It  is  mainly  thanks  to  active  people  like  you  with  a  strong  civic  sense  and  a 
genuine  love  of  London  that  any  of  this  glorious  city’s  pristine  loveliness  is  kept  from 
the  hand  of  the  Philistine.” 

‘‘  Many  will  be  thanking  you  for  the  square  saved,  and  not  the  least  the  students 
of  London  University,  who  will  have  a  ‘  quad  ’  and  ‘  backs  ’  in  one,  for  times  to 
come.” 

‘‘  You  are  I  feel  sure  the  true  saviour  of  Torrington  Square.” 

‘‘  A  memento  of  your  heroic  and  successful  efforts  to  save  the  amenities  of 
Bloomsbury.” 

‘‘  You  can  certainly  claim  to  have  been  a  strenuous  single-minded  and,  despite 
all  omens,  successful  champion  of  that  condemned  open  space.” 

‘‘  Warm  appreciation  of  your  public  spirit.” 

‘‘  I  congratulate  you  on  a  long  and  tenacious  fight  at  the  end  of  which  you  have 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  Torrington  Square  is  an  open  space.” 

‘‘  Its  triumphant  conclusion  is  a  perfect  blessing  for  which  you  must  claim  the 
major  responsibility.” 
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1  “You  have  done  great  work  both  for  the  University  hnd  for  London  in  general. 

•  *r. 

“  A  superb  piece  of  work  and  certainly  worth  all  the  effort.  Bravissimo.” 

“  It  is  only  the  bare  truth  —  you  have  saved  Torrington  Square.  But  much 
more  !  You  have  also  saved  the  University  of  London  from  making  a  laughing  stock 
of  itself  !  ” 

“  I  am  indeed,  delighted  to  know  that  the  trees  in  Torrington  Square  have  been 
saved.” 

“I  am  quite  sure  but  for  your  championship  the  square  would  never  have  been 
saved.” 

“  I  am  glad  to  have  read  it  and  to  be  reminded  of  the  many  steps  by  which  the 
University  has  been  saved  from  the  condemnation  of  vandalism  by  future 
generations.” 

“  The  University  in  particular  and  those  connected  with  it  owe  you  a  deep  debt 
of  gratitude.” 


CONCLUSION 

My  adventures  in  University  politics  are  matter  for  another  tale.  At  six  elections, 
on  the  nomination  of  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  H.  G.  Wells  and  other  graduates,  I  stood  for 
election  to  the  Senate  as  an  independent  candidate,  suffering  the  usual  fate  of  such 
candidates.  But  to  come  at  once  to  current  controversies,  relevant  to  my  adventures 
as  recounted,  I  submitted  a  humble  petition  to  H.M.  in  Council  on  a  proposed  alter¬ 
ation  in  the  constitution  of  the  Senate,  and  this  was  referred,  on  August  1st,  1951,  to 
a  Committee  of  the  Council.  Convocation  also  petitioned  against  this  alteration. 

The  Senate  proposes  to  add  to  its  membership  as  permanent  members  three 
College  principals  and  two  representatives  of  the  medical  Schools  in  addition  to  the  nine 
College  principals  and  two  representatives  of  the  medical  Schools  appointed  under  the 
Act  of  1926.  Historical  aspects  of  the  question  cannot  be  canvassed,  save  to  say  the 
new  constitution  is  a  flagrant  breach  of  the  constitution  defined  in  detail  in  the  Act  of 
1898,  on  the  basis  of  which  Convocation  agreed  to  surrender  the  Royal  Charters  and 
rivets  the  shackles  of  College  control  over  the  Un)versity  of  London,  discarded  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  a  century  ago.  The  appointment  of  permanent  members  of  the 
Senate,  except  the  Principal  of  the  University,  for  whose  appointment  I  can  claim 
the  credit,  is  undemocratic  and  open  to  the  strongest  objections. 

Parliament  in  1898  did  not  propose  a  federal  university  for  London  after 
consideration  of  the  reports  of  two  Royal  Commissions.  Huxley’s  evidence  before  the 
Gresham  commission  may  be  cited.  He  did  not  wish  to  see  the  University  controlling 
or  ‘‘  absorbing  ”  Colleges,  and  objected  to  any  system  by  which  institutions,  whether 
called  Colleges  or  by  any  other  name  got  the  whip  hand  of  the  University.  He 
would  not  “  cumber  ”  the  University  with  representatives  of  Colleges. 

Sir  Ernest  Graham-Little,  Member  for  the  University,  said  in  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1926  in  the  debate  on  the  University  of  London  Bill,  referring  to  votes 
in  the  Senate,  “If  any  votes  are  taken,  it  is  common  to  see  Professors  following  the 
lead  of  the  President  of  that  College.  That  is  an  extremely  common  phenonemon  ” 
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